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Roman Sculpture jrom Augustus to Constantine. By Mrs. Arthur 
Strong. New York: Imported by Scribners, 1907. $3.00 net. 

Mrs. Strong's work on Roman Sculpture is frankly a commentary on those 
portions of the great work of Wickhoff which she translated in 1900 under the 
title Roman Art. The analysis, however, is chronologically more extensive and 
includes the period from the end of the Republic through Constantine, following 
the views of Riegl in regard to the later work. An enthusiastic follower of Wick- 
hoff, the author makes a strong plea for recognition of the place Rome held as a 
creative center of artistic production which directly affected the art development 
of the coming centuries no less than Greek forms. Roman art claims to be judged 
by universal laws, not condemned as "decadent," if it does not conform to the 
Greek canons. Its problems are its own, its methods of solution original, though 
it was conditioned, like any phase of art, by its antecedents. 

All must welcome a volume which makes illustrations of this period accessible, 
and gives the results of recent research on special questions of provenance and 
quality, as well as stimulating and suggestive appreciations. Within a decade or 
so our libraries have been enriched by works which relate to special monuments, 
but the appearance of a summarized treatise is timely. The one hundred and 
thirty excellent plates are well chosen, and many of them are published for the 
first time. The chronological treatment by description is orderly and clear-cut, 
and includes lesser remains as well as the better known architectural monuments. 
The author discusses the naturalism of the Augustan Age, the tendency toward 
impressionism, the "illusion" of Wickhoff, which culminated in the Flavian 
period, the effort to express spatial relations by working in varying depths of 
relief and by imperfectly understood perspective, a problem partially solved only 
to be relinquished for the "continuous" or narrative style of the Trajan column 
with superimposed figures, the classic influences under Hadrian, the gradual 
subordination of the figures to the decorative effect of light and dark, and the final 
reassertion of the archaic law of frontality. In treating of composition, Mrs. 
Strong is keen and convincing, and she is especially happy in descriptions of 
movement. But as is not unusual in proving a thesis, she is over-solicitous to 
persuade her readers, and by undue enthusiasm may defeat her own ends. We 
cannot for example be persuaded to consider the method of the Trajan column in 
any sense "higher" than that of the Parthenon frieze; the problem was different 
and demanded a different solution. The question of comparative merit concerns 
the appropriateness of the choice of subject. Nor can we be sure that the intro- 
duction of Lilliputian accessories is a merit at all, though it showed originality. 
That we are not distracted by the glaring incongruities is a tribute to the dramatic 
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quality of the action. The analogies suggested by the rain-god of the Aurelian 
column are strained nor can the most docile reader find the "serious beauty" of 
the Sun on an altar of the third century "on a par with the finest Greek reliefs." 

Typographical errors are numerous, and although any thoughtful reader 
can correct them, they are disconcerting, and when "plan" is read for "plane," 
"latter" for "later," "Contemporary" for "Quarterly," they may be misleading, 
while inaccurate citations and confusion of direction in description are time- 
consuming. The book is not easy to handle, and should have been issued in 
two volumes for convenience and strength of binding. 

Alice Walton 

Wellesley College 



Thesaurus linguae Latinae epigraphicae: A Dictionary of the Latin 
Inscriptions. By George N. Oicott. Rome: Loescher & 
Co., 1906-7. Vol. I: Fascicles 5-10 (Adit-Alig). $0.50 per 
fascicle. 

Since the purpose and scope of this lexicon have been discussed in a review of 
fasc. 1-4, in a previous number of this Journal (cf. Vol. I, p. 208), we may confine 
ourselves here to some special points of interest suggested by the parts before us. 
The important articles in this portion of the lexicon with the space allotted to them 
are aedes (14 columns), aediles (12 a), aeternus (16 a), ager (12 a), ago (12 c), and 
ala (24 a). 

A mere comparison of the space given by Oicott and de Ruggiero to the same 
words in their respective dictionaries suggests an essential point of difference 
between the two works. Thus, for instance, aerarium and Africa, terms of great 
institutional or historical interest, which have only 5 columns and 7 columns 
respectively in the Thesaurus cover 24 and 52 columns in the Dizionario. On the 
other hand, 12 columns are assigned by Oicott to ago, a word of great lexical inter- 
est, but of little technical importance, while it does not appear at all in de Rug- 
giero's work. 

The different fields which the two lexicons cover, so far as meanings go, may 
be seen clearly by examining the treatment in them of some word like aeternus. 
De Ruggiero has only the common form for the nominative; Oicott has 9 forms. 
Under the sub-heads domus, quies, etc., de Ruggiero gives simply the reference 
number to the CIL, while in the Thesaurus the phrase of interest from each 
inscription is quoted, Christian inscriptions are appropriately distinguished from 
pagan, and dates are given in many cases. A large number of interesting facts 
may, therefore, be inferred at once. We notice, for example, that the earliest 
known occurrence of Roma (urbs) aeterna seems to belong to the first century 
A. t>., antedating previously cited cases by many years (cf . F. G. Moore in T. A . P. A . 
XXXV, p. 39), that such phrases as aeternus somnus or quies aeterna are commoner 
in pagan, w hile aeterna vita is entirely or mainly confined to Christian inscriptions. 
Again Olcott's list of the occurrences of a word seems to be more nearly complete 



